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Editorial 
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World Education 


Something like world planning is really taking place, and edu- 
cation is in it. 

Not only is UNRRA on its way, but from the conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education in London there has emerged a 
United Nations plan for an international education effort that 
promises to have prompt official acceptance. 

For the first time in history statesmen and educators have agreed 
upon proposals for using education to help rebuild human society. 
The handful of practical idealists who at Cranbrook and Ann 
Arbor framed the “Proposal to Men of Good Will” hardly dared 
to dream that so much of what they set down there in the dreadful 
days of 1941 could already come so close to fruition. The State 
Department release of March gist not only visions the necessary 
physical rehabilitation of educational institutions destroyed in the 


war; it lends encouragement to “democratic international coopera- 
tion in developing reciprocal and desirable educational and cul- 
tural relations among the nations and peoples of the world, espe- 
cially looking toward the promotion of free and friendly intellec- 


tual intercourse among them in the interest of international peace 
and security.” 


And the State Department statement scotches one argument that 
is sometimes raised: So far as the United States is concerned our 
function is to help the war-torn countries to help themselves, not 
to run their schools. “It would be unwise for this government to 
apply, much less impose, a foreign educational program or system 
in any liberated country.” Whatever we do, we do in cooperation 
for a common purpose—“in the national interest and in the in- 
terest of international security.” 


Geography and Language 


A vigorous plea for (1) better teaching of geography, and (2) 
knowledge of modern foreign languages is voiced in the April 
Horace Mann Report, the official journal of the Horace Mann 
League. 
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More effective teaching of geography, the Report argues, might 
proceed from the “smattering” of place geography, with which this 
study too often ends, to a study of “our natural resources . . . our 
industrial production, our communication and transportation sys- 
tems, . . . and our principal resource—our people, their distribu- 
tion, their origins, their qualities and characteristics, their aspira- 
tions.” And there should be sufficient time for study of other 
countries and other peoples. Such a study, in the view of the 
Report, “would result in a more intelligent and understanding 
citizenship and one better qualified to help in shaping enlightened 
public opinion.” It would be in the spirit of Francis W. Parker, 
who used to ask his classes in the old Chicago Normal School, 
“What is the most important subject that we study?”, to which the 
required answer was, “Geography.” 

In the matter of foreign language, the writer of the Report 
statement says that we have been “exceedingly provincial” in our 
attitude toward languages other than our mother tongue, but that 
in the present generation we have greatly increased our contacts, 
commercial and cultural, with other people in all parts of the 
world, and as a result have become more conscious of the handicap 
we are under because of our inability to speak the languages of 
the people with whom we deal. Across the southern border of 
the United States, he points out, from Los Angeles to Miami, Span- 
ish is the constant demand, and our intercourse with “that half 
of the population of South America who live in Brazil” calls con- 
stantly for more and more persons able to speak Portuguese; while 
to the north and west and south of Brazil, from Caracas around to 
Lima and Valparaiso and Buenos Aires and Montevideo, again 
the language of daily life is Spanish. In Europe, the Report writer 
asserts, demands for increased dealings will come from Russia, 
Finland, and the Balkans, and “conditions and opportunities will 
call even more loudly from Eastern Asia—China, Japan, Chosen, 
Thailand, the countries of the Middle East, the European de- 
pendencies in North Africa.” 


Schools, Churches, and Delinquency 


What role do schools and churches really play in the guidance 
of youth? In a recent study of “Economic Factors in Michigan 
Delinquency” (Columbia University Press, 1944), Paul Wiers says 
the data show “a lack of association, either negative or positive, 
between educational indices and church membership on the one 
hand, and the rate of juvenile delinquency on the other.” 
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Dr. Wiers points out that in our culture the school, the church, 
and the family are the three major sources of supervised character 
development for the child. “If the church and the school are ac- 
tually playing important roles in the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency, he says, “we should expect to find in these county figures 
high negative correlations between measures of their activities and 
delinquency rates. Instead we find no association at all, either 
negative or positive. The question therefore remains: Are the 
schools and the churches really as neutral in this fight as this study 
suggests?” 


Main conclusions of the study were: 


1. If Michigan’s juvenile delinquency rates could be reduced to those that 
prevail under the most favorable conditions of population density and ur- 
banization, two-thirds of the State’s delinquency would be eliminated. 

2. Raising the average income of a community will not of itself bring about 
the elimination of illiteracy. 

3. The problem of parental inefficiency and neglect is fundamental and 
must be solved if the maximum reduction in delinquency is to be achieved. 

4. Juvenile delinquency is not the peculiarity of any nationality or race. 
Nor does it require culture conflicts between native and foreign cultures for 
its development. Other inefficiencies seem to be widespread enough. 

5. In terms of the limited indices used, the schools and the churches ap- 
pear to be neutrals in the fight against delinquency. No relationships of 
church or school indices with the delinquency rate, either negative or positive, 
could be discovered in this State-wide study based on population-density and 
child-population groups of 10,000 or more. 


Progressive Education—A New Program 


Some curious comment is going the rounds over the recent 
change in name and policy of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. In some quarters the notion is being cultivated that this 
action represents surrender of its ideals by a militant organization 
of twenty-five years’ standing. 

On the contrary, the Progressive Education Association is try- 
ing to live up to its tradition as a pioneering group. The Board 
of Directors at the Chicago meeting, in October, unanimously 
agreed that a new approach was necessary. It was felt that much 
of the change in philosophy and practice advocated by the Asso- 
ciation had made its way sufficiently so that it was now the task 
of regularly constituted educational associations to carry things 
forward—as they are doing effectively, indeed. What seemed to 
the Board now necessary was that greater attention should be given 
to the whole life of the community, of which the school is only a 
part; to helping bring together those community agencies that 
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are engaged in education in the real sense, but so seldom see the 
significance of a planned program of working together. The name 
“American Education Fellowship” was chosen in part because this 
would emphasize a closer relationship than ever before with 
the international New Education Fellowship (of which the Pro- 
gressive Education Association has been the United States section) 
with its concept of the world community and education designed 
to create mutual understanding among nations and peoples. In 
the words of the statement prepared following the October meet- 
ing, the American Education Fellowship believes that— 

whereas the earlier period of progressive education was marked by strong con- 
cern for the interests and capacities of the individaal child, and with group 
activities largely within the school itself, the period which we are now entering 
should be marked by a more intimate and fruitful relationship with parents, 
interest groups, adult education—in short, with all aspects of the community 


which surround the child and curriculum, and which largely determine whether 
the schools are or are not to function as people’s schools. 


Inter-American Education Project 


Twenty-two school districts and teachers colleges in the United 
States have been designated centers for a new ‘project in inter- 
American education administered by the U. S. Office of Education 
and financed with grants-in-aid from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. This project is one of a series carried 
out jointly by the two offices since 1941. 

Three types of program are included in the project: 

The first will be carried out in 10 inter-American demonstra- 
tion centers in elementary and secondary schools and teachers col- 
leges. These centers will send teams of teachers experienced in 
inter-American educational work to other schools in their areas for 
planning conferences and consultation. The teams will include 
representatives from elementary, secondary, and teachers college 
levels plus teachers who are specialists in art, music, literature, 
Spanish, English, history, geography, and other fields. 

A second type of program is being organized in six teachers col- 
leges, each of which will set up an inter-American curriculum work- 
room. Each workroom will be supervised by a member of the 
faculty who will help student teachers select and organize inter- 
American educational materials for use in their teaching. 

The third program will be carried on in six selected communi- 
ties in the Southwest in which there are large numbers of Spanish- 
speaking children. Its purpose is to improve the quality of in- 
struction in such schools, and to relate their activities more closely 
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to school-community needs. Centers for this program are four 
colleges in Texas, one in Colorado, and one in California. Coop- 
eration of state, county and local school officials, as well as social 
welfare, agricultural, and other related community agencies will be 
sought. 

A committee of the U. S. Office of Education has worked with 
the cooperating colleges and schools in organizing the inter-Ameri- 
can educational programs. This committee includes Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education; Mrs. Katherine 
M. Cook, Chief Special Problems Division; Jessie A. Lane, Senior 
Specialist, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations; Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary Education in the 
American Schools Division; John C. Patterson, Chief, and C. F. 
Muncy, Assistant Chief of the Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations. 

The committee will be assisted by Dr. Jesse T. Reid, Director of 
the Extension Division of the University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., who is serving as coordinator of the project and 
William H. Sininger, Director of Teacher Training, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex., who is field consultant 
for the project in the centers located in the Southwest. 

The 22 centers and their locations are listed below: 


I. Inter-American Demonstrations Centers: 


San Bernardino County Schools, San Bernardino, Calif. 

School of Education, University of Denver (for the Colorado 
State Steering Committee) , Denver, Colo. 

National College of Education, Evanston, III. 

Public Schools, Winfield, Kans. 

Selected Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Public Schools, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Public Schools, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

State Department of Education, Olympia, Wash. 

II. Teacher-Training Programs: 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 
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III. Programs in the Southwest: 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Tex. 
Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colo. 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 
Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, Tex. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Claremont Colleges (for San Dimas Intercultural School Cen- 
ter) , Claremont, Calif. 


Notes 


A proposal that boys and girls be systematically taught in school 
how to care for and improve their homes is under consideration by 
officials of the Bureau of Home Economics Education of the New 
York State Education Department. If the results of their inquiries 
are favorable, the officials may recommend that a program of hous- 
ing instruction for all grades be included in the new state syllabus 
in home economics. One of the plans under consideration grows 
out of the chart of housing topics drawn up by the Sloan Project 
in Applied Economics at the University of Florida. 


Members of the American Council on Education Commission 
on Motion Pictures in Education include Mark A. May (chair- 
man) ; George S. Counts; Willard E. Givens; George Johnson, and 
George F. Zook, ex-officio. The work of the Commission is made 
possible by a grant from eight motion-picture production com- 
panies made through the Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Incorporated. The Commission will study the 
needs of schools and colleges for motion-picture material and will 
plan for the production of new films for courses of study in which 
new pictures are needed. 

A far-reaching plan of cooperation between a national network 
and a city board of education for developing the use of radio as 
an educational medium has been announced by the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. The plan has two aspects: (1) Widespread experi- 
mentation in the use of existing educational broadcasts by stu- 
dents and the creation of additional special radio programs sup- 
plementing classroom work. (2) Creation of opportunities for 
specially talented students to obtain professional training in the 
fundamentals of radio broadcasting. 




















The Changing Nature of the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 
Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon 


K-* 


HERE HAS been an increasing demand for revision of the 

program of secondary education during the past decade. Dur- 
ing this period the reports of the Commission on Secondary Edu- 
cation have been published. Within this period the N.Y.A. has 
flourished and died; the Eight-Year Study has been made; the 
American Youth Commission has analyzed the needs and problems 
of young persons; the Regents Inquiry has examined the second- 
ary schools of New York, and many other equally important pro- 
grams have involved youth and the secondary school. Nearly all 
of these activities have centered around the things which youth do 
when they are no longer in school. 

The marked increase in the enrollment of the secondary school 
since 1900 has been in a large measure due to the fact that young 
people of high-school age were kept from employment by the opera- 
tion of child labor laws, compulsory attendance laws, and the over- 
supply of adult workers. These students were neither interested 
in nor served by the traditional preparatory program of the high 
school. They were awaiting employment. For them the high 
school was a terminal, rather than a preparatory school. 


HiGH SCHOOL AS A TERMINAL SCHOOL 


The concept of the high school as a terminal school is relatively 
new and is accepted by few schools. It is desirable to state the 
nature of a terminal school, since the emerging pattern of the sec- 
ondary school may well be a function of its terminal nature. 

A terminal school is one which is characterized as follows: 


1. It is the last school which most children will attend. 
2. It is the last opportunity for society to control the envir- 
onment and learning of all children. 
g. It is the one from which youth enter adult life and 
a. compete with adults for jobs 
b. are not allowed to become citizens for a period of years 
c. are not allowed to marry and have family responsibili- 
ties for a period of years 
d. are relatively free from adult guidance and advice 
. are confronting many new and complex situations. 
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The school, if it accepts the fact that it is a terminal institution, 
has much which it must do. First of all it must be concerned 
about the competence of its students in the use of the tools of lan- 
guage, arithmetic, writing, spelling, and the other fundamentals at 
the level of competency which is necessary for successful competition 
with adults. This level of competency is intensively high but ex- 
tensively low. Persons do not need to know algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and the like, but they do need to be able to use the 
simple operations of arithmetic with unfailing accuracy. Persons 
do not need to be able to write expositions, descriptions, narra- 
tives, and arguments, but they do need to be able to write precise, 
clear directions and a few types of letters. Persons do not need 
to be able to read Comus with understanding and delight, but they 
do need to be able to read directions and bulletins, with a com- 
plete understanding of what instructions are given, and to read 
newspapers and magazines with sound habits of appraisal. Fur- 
ther illustrations could be given. The terminal school must con- 
cern itself first with the competency of its students in the use of 
the fundamental skills at the level of competency which adult so- 
ciety demands. 

Must RecocGnize A CompLex Wor_p 

The terminal school must do more than this. It must recog- 
nize the complex nature of the world into which its students will 
enter and help them to make adjustments. Seventy-four per cent 
of the employed persons in the United States receive $3000.00 or 
less, at the present time with war wages at a peak. The school 
must recognize the fact that it is developing persons who will not 
have more than that amount to spend. Most persons in indus- 
trial areas who are in the wage group above will become members 
of unions. The school must recognize this and include in its edu- 
cational program the problems which are inherent in union mem- 
bership and in employer-employee relationships. 

The terminal school must recognize the gap between what it 
teaches about citizenship, family life, and similar activities and 
the time when the students will be allowed by adult society to 
carry on these activities. It must do what it can to develop persons 
who will not become aggressive because of the way in which society 
restrains them but who will make adequate adjustments to this re- 
straint. 

The terminal school must concern itself with the complexities 
of life as it will be lived by students after they leave school. It 
seeks its problems and constructs its curriculum out of the complex 
interactions of modern living. 





PS 
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Not MERELY A “PREPARATORY” SCHOOL 


The secondary school has been thought of for generations as 
a preparatory school. Such a school fits youth to continue as stu- 
dents at a higher level of maturity in another institution. It is 
concerned, as it should be, about the degree of success of its gradu- 
ates at these institutions. It seeks its problems and constructs its 
curriculum out of the simple and uncomplicated requirements of 
the upper school. This function is already a minor one in secon- 
dary education, although few secondary schools recognize this in 
terms of changed practices. 

Most educators, talking shop, agree that much needs to be done 
in the secondary school, but point with pride to the forward move- 
ment of the elementary school. If only the high school could be- 
come as good as the grammar school, then the millenium would 
be at hand. This opinion is based upon sound observation. The 
content of the curriculum and the methods of instruction in the 
elementary schools have been improved markedly and are still im- 
proving. 

Much of this improvement and change has come from the fact 
that the elementary school was, for many years, the terminal school. 
It was, for most pupils, the last school attended. It was the last 
place in which society could control the learning and the environ- 
ment of all children. It was the one from which youth entered 
adult life. Because of its terminal nature it sought its curriculum 
in the busy life of the world. It made adaptations and adjustments 
to life, paying scant attention to the school above, as its major 
function was terminal and not preparatory. 

The same causes which have operated to make the secondary 
school a terminal one have operated to take this function from the 
elementary school. It is no longer the last school which pupils 
attend. It no longer must prepare pupils to enter adult life. All 
of its students will enter the secondary school. 


CHANGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In all of the strenuous attempts to improve secondary educa- 
tion, the elementary school has been receiving a decreasing share 
of attention. It, too, has a changed function. It has become a 
preparatory school. As a preparatory school, it is concerned with 
the nature of the upper school. Its program should be adapted 
so that its pupils will be able to participate successfully in the 
activities of a terminal secondary school. 

This preparatory function should not lead the elementary 
school to prepare for the traditional secondary school, but rather 
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it should lead it to prepare for a secondary school which will be 
seeking to develop persons who can take effective parts in adult 
society. Elementary education needs to be reexamined from this 
point of view. Teachers, principals, supervisors, and the rest of 
the hierarchy must think about what young persons will need to 
do in an ideally organized secondary school. This thought should 
result in eventual action, in such changes and modifications as are 
necessary to make the elementary school a preparatory one. 


The second and third handbooks of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum have to do with “Local Pre-School 
Conferences” and “Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility”—both 
published under the general title to the series of “Leads to Better 
Schools in Michigan.” With respect to the latter of these hand- 
books the chairman of the Directing Committee says: “It is hard 
to conceive of a more important challenge for the schools to face 
than this one of helping youth to learn how to assume, maintain, 
and extend civic responsibilities.” 


A brief account of the Texas Study of Secondary Education is 
now available in the Newsletter published by the Study. (217 
Sutton Hall, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas). J. G. Um- 
stattd is Coordinator for the Study. 


September 15, 1944, is the closing date for research studies in 
education to be submitted to Pi Lambda Theta. Two awards of 
$400 each are available. The study topic is “Professional Problems 
of Women.” 


What will happen to paper and pasteboard production this 
summer if school children quit collecting waste paper during the 
summer vacation? This is the question the Conservation Commit- 
tee of the Waste Paper Consuming Industries has asked recently. 
Their answer is that “there must be no vacation this year from 
Waste Paper Collection Program.” 






































Holtville—A Southern Association School 


VESTER M. MULHOLLAND 


KR 


HE STORY OF HOLTVILLE* is a stimulating narrative of 
"Tine experiences of students, teachers, and parents served by a 
consolidated high school in Holtville, Alabama, during its five years’ 
participation in the Southern Association Study. In describing a 
hypothetical two-day visit of four teachers in the Holtville High 
School, the authors, a regular faculty member, the principal, and 
a staff consultant, have made every effort to present a readable and 
accurate account of this dynamic venture in school-community 
planning. 

COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

This impressive narrative of the activities of an experimental 
school emphasizes throughout the necessity for cooperative plan- 
ning in all areas of community activity; particular stress, however, 
upon pupil-teacher-parent cooperation in arranging individual 
school programs which will suit the needs of each student. For- 
merly, teachers decided what was best for each individual; now 
teachers “try to help each one find out for himself what things he 
needs to do to become a successful person, and help him make 
plans to get these things done. This does not mean that the teach- 
ers let the students do anything they want to all year or even all 
day; in fact, it means just the opposite. It means that the teach- 
ers take time to work with each student, until together they decide 
what his needs, goals, and ambitions are and what he must do to 
achieve them. Then teachers and pupil plan his school day to in- 
clude all the things that seem to be good for him.” 

Inherent in the philosophy of education which is in operation 
at Holtville is the conviction that each individual should be re- 
spected, that his interests and needs should be of concern to the 
staff, and that by working together teacher and pupil get far better 
results than when working separately. The flexibility of schedules 
for each student is emphatic affirmation of the acceptance of this 
philosophy, especially when one considers the limitations and the 
rigidity which often accompany schedules. In determining needs 
and interests of students the staff relies on a number of techniques. 
In addition to various types of tests which are administered when 
desirable, the staff also utilizes the individual conference and group 


* By Whilden Wallace, James Chrietzberg, and Verner M. Sims. 191 pages. Copies 


of the report may be obtained from Wesley Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 60 cents 
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planning as desirable ways of learning intimately what students 
actually need. The personal interest which is taken in each student 
is evidenced by the continuous day-by-day planning of teacher and 
pupil together. 

EMPHASIS ON “Joss TO BE DONE” 

In Holtville students continue courses only so long as they are 
serviceable; in fact, there is littke emphasis on the names of sub- 
jects or courses rather a concentration on jobs to be done and goals 
to be reached. English, for example, is thought of as a service 
course, one in which students find help for any of their problems 
relative to reading, writing, or speaking. “One major aim of the 
English teacher and other teachers is to help them (the students) 
see the possibilities for English in all the work they do, and to see 
that they get needed help so that they may continue to improve.” In 
such a program the staff recognizes that some students need closer 
supervision than others and to this end works long and hard with 
them. Yet this individualization of study and work does not always 
supersede group activities, for the staff and student body have real- 
ized that some things are more effectively and more quickly done 
in groups. 

Another underlying principle in the Holtville philosophy of 
education, which finds expression in the daily activities of the 
school, is the wholesome regard for work experiences including 
manual labor. Students and teachers have come to realize over the 
five-year experimental period that sharing in the work of the com- 
munity is one sure way of getting done important jobs which im- 
prove the life of the school and that of the community. Students 
regularly do repair work around the school and their homes and 
they also participate in actual construction and beautification about 
the school and around their own homes. In addition, they plow 
the fields and harvest the crops under expert school direction, they 
hatch thousands of chickens in the large incubator at school, they 
plant trees in the community as part of their reforestation program, 
they operate a beauty parlor and a barber shop in the school, as 
well as a butcher shop and a large refrigeration plant which is used 
by the entire community. Actual accomplishments in such areas as 
these enable students to sense other jobs which need to be done and 
serve as a valuable technique for determining personal needs. 

LEADERSHIP RESPECTED 

In Holtville, leadership is respected no matter in what field it 
is discovered; in fact, students are encouraged to choose for one 
area of activity a field in which they have strong interests and some 
ability. Successful experiences in such an area, it is felt, is always 
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significant in view of the total school program. To insure maxi- 
mum satisfaction in school activities students are assigned to those 
teachers who may be of most service to them. 

When Holtville High School began its participation in the 
Southern Association Study the formalized program centered 
around twenty-three classes and a philosophy which emphasized 
mastery of subject matter, the giving of grades, and teacher pro- 
ficiency in one subject. At present, there are one hundred and 
nineteen activities in Holtville High School, none of which is re- 
garded as extra-curricular, and the school program is built around 
the idea that cooperative planning and evaluation between teacher 
and pupil is one way of guaranteeing real learning situations. Now 
teachers are eager to be versatile and students no longer worry and 
fret about grades. 

In planning work together teachers and pupils frequently an- 
swer these questions in detail before reaching definite conclusions. 
1. Where is the student now in his development? (What is he like? 
What does he know? What can he do?) 2. Where should the stu- 
dent be in another year? (What should he know? What should he 
be able to do? What kind of individual should he be?) 3. What 
would be the best things for the student to do to reach his goals? 
(What experiences, in school and out, does he need? What classes 
or groups in school should he work with? What can he do for his 
personal development?) 


THE SENIOR REPORTS 


Another way of working with students is suggested in the senior 
reports, well-prepared summations which evaluate all the student's 
experiences during his high-school career. These reports are made 
in the presence of the faculty and receive sympathetic criticisms 
from the staff. Throughout each year constant and cooperative 
evaluation serves as the chief technique for determining what to do 
next. 

The Story of Holtville is replete with specific illustrations of 
how the school and the community function as a unit. That those 
concerned have yet to reach their goal is evident in the many 
changes and ever-widening opportunities which are constantly be- 
ing created. 

The last section of the book indicates that enriched social and 
recreational life and improved economic conditions have resulted 
because of cooperative undertakings, that the curriculum has been 
broadened, that student needs are being met, and that among stu- 
dents self-reliance, social ease, dependability, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility are more and more obvious. 








A High-School Tuberculin-Testing Program 
in Cumberland County, North Carolina 


ELINOR H. SWAIM 
Health Educator, Cumberland County Health Department 
Payetteville, N. C. 


a 


HE WAR against tuberculosis since 1g00 has been carried on 
"i a such amazing success that we have reason to hope for its 
eradication in this century. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century tuberculosis was the leading cause of death. Since that 
time the mortality from tuberculosis has shown a decline of more 
than 70%. 

Because of this remarkable progress, public health officials and 
educators cannot afford to turn their attention from tuberculosis. 
Prevention of tuberculosis today is largely a matter of education. 
We know that when early cases are found, tuberculosis can be 
conquered. We know that to find early tuberculosis we must search 
for it—and search for it among apparently healthy individuals since 
in its early stages it usually has no symptoms. 

The groups most likely to be affected are boys and girls in their 
late teens and young adults. Mass tuberculin testing in the high 
schools accompanied by a program of education seems to be our 
most effective weapon in reaching this group. For many years 
high-school students in North Carolina have been given tuber- 
culin tests as a matter of routine. In Cumberland County this 
program is carried on at intervals of three years. In this way we 
hope to reach every young person at least once during his high- 
school career. 

In carrying out the high-school tuberculin-testing program this 
year, the Health Department, the school administrators and teach- 
ers, and the County Tuberculosis Association each played a vital 
role. Before the program was started, the Tuberculosis Association 
agreed to pay for x-raying the students who showed a positive 
tuberculin test. Next, city and county education officials were 
contacted by the health officer to find whether they desired the 
program at this time, and to get their suggestions for its procedure. 
Having secured the enthusiastic support of these agencies, the 
Health Department proceeded with its plans. 

Principals and teachers in each of eleven high schools were 
visited by the supervising nurse, the school nurse, and the health 
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educator. At these meetings the educational purpose of the tuber- 
culin testing program was outlined. Teachers were furnished with 
fact sheets on tuberculosis and other tuberculosis materials to use 
in connection with their home-room programs. With English 
teachers, arrangements were made to promote special articles on 
tuberculosis in school papers and the Health Department asked 
for radio scripts written by students to be used on the Health De- 
partment’s weekly broadcast hour. Librarians were given special 
reference materials and materials suitable for exhibits. Student 
government associations in many of the schools took over the pro- 
gram as a special project. In one school the student government 
association created a great deal of interest by setting up a quiz 
corner where students could test their knowledge of tuberculosis 
on clever punch questionnaires. Four-H Club workers joined in 
with health workers and teachers to feature early diagnosis of tu- 
berculosis as their club project for the month. 

Several days prior to the actual testing, a special assembly was 
held in each school. At this time the purpose of the testing pro- 
gram was reviewed briefly by the nurse, and tuberculosis films 
especially designed for high-school students were shown. The lively 
question and answer periods which followed these assemblies bore 
evidence to the interest already created by the teachers and the 
information already learned by the students. 

Of 2777 students, teachers and school employees, 2337 volun- 
tarily took the tuberculin test. Of these 502 or 21% showed a pos- 
itive reaction. The educational program which accompanied the 
testing stressed the fact that negative reactors should have them- 
selves retested routinely each year. 

School officials cooperated heartily in seeing that the positive 
reactors from each school came in to the Health Department for 
x-rays on the appointed day. Fortunately, we had the assistance 
of technicians from the State Sanatorium who were able to make 
all the x-rays in three days. 99.6% of the positive reactors received 
a chest x-ray. These students were taught that they should get a 
chest x-ray every year to be sure that there would be an early 
diagnosis, should the tuberculosis germs in their body cause dis- 
ease. They were also forewarned that should they allow their 
bodies to reach a state of fatigue and low resistance, the disease 
might readily develop at any time. 

Of the students x-rayed, 5 were found to have active tubercu- 
losis and these 5 are already placed in the county sanatorium where 
they will have the best chance for an early and complete recovery. 
Besides these 5 active cases, 46 other x-rays showed tuberculosis 
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lesions considered to be inactive. This group will be followed up 
with other x-rays from time to time. During the summer a public 
health nurse will visit the home of each child with a positive tu- 
berculin test to give information on tuberculosis to the family and 
look for the source of infection. Every member of the household 
will be advised to have an annual physical examination including 
a chest x-ray. 

The unusual success of our tuberculosis-testing program this 
year could not have been achieved without the concerted effort 
and cooperation of all the agencies concerned—the school adminis- 
trators, parents and teachers, the Cumberland County Tuberculosis 
Association, the State Sanatorium, and the members of the health 
department staff. It is with such concerted effort in a vigorous and 
systematic attack against tuberculosis that we can hope to see one 
day the final eradication of this great plague. 














What Can the Schools Do about 
Infantile Paralysis? 


DON W. GUDAKUNST, M.D., Dr. P.H. 
Medical Director, The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
AND 
MARION O. LERRIGO, Ph.D. 
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HE CONQUEST of infantile paralysis has a special challenge 
"i we schools because the disease chiefly attacks children, because 
an educational program can minimize unnecessary and exaggerated 
fears, and because such a program can help the public to under- 
stand how a community can organize its resources to be prepared 
for an epidemic, and thereby greatly reduce the harm done by this 
disease. 

What are some of the facts which would help to alleviate un- 
necessary fears if they were widely known? 

First, relatively few people catch infantile paralysis. For the 
five years 1938-1942 there have been on an average 6,900 cases a 
year in the United States, although in the epidemic of 1943 there 
were 12,404 cases. These numbers are not large in comparison 
with many other serious diseases. For example, in 1942 infantile 
paralysis caused only 561 deaths in the United States, but pneu- 
monia caused 63,630. 

Only a small proportion of those who have infantile paralysis 
are permanently crippled. There are mild cases in which there is 
no paralysis at all. The fact is not widely known that about half 
of the patients who develop paralysis will recover from it without 
special treatment. Many of the remaining patients with paralysis 
can be helped so much by modern methods of treatment, notably 
the Kenny method, that they will recover normal health and full 
activity. For many of the few who are permanently crippled, some- 
thing can be done through orthopedic surgery. Few indeed cannot 
be helped. 

This disease causes paralysis by damage to nerve cells in the 
spinal cord or other parts of the central nervous system. If but 
few nerve cells are damaged, there will be only slight, temporary 
muscle weakness, but if many cells are killed, the paralysis may be 
severe and permanent. There may be weakness or paralysis of any 
muscle in the body. The affected muscles are likely to be hard, 
painful, contracted as in a spasm so that the opposite muscles are 
pulled out of shape. 
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Until lately, the affected muscles were confined in casts or in 
splints on the theory that they needed absolute rest. Miss Kenny 
believed that such treatment made the deformities permanent. Her 
method is a special way of applying heat at frequent intervals, 
by the use of hot woolen packs, to relieve the pain and muscle 
spasm, followed by gradual reeducation of the muscles when the 
pain has gone. 

In experiments which The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis arranged, Miss Kenny showed that many patients treated 
by her method recover normal power of motion, while others who 
have been confined in casts or splints for months remain crippled. 
However, if there has been too much damage to nerve cells, the 
Kenny method cannot prevent paralysis. 

The public should know that if the Kenny method of treatment 
is begun on the first day of the illness, it has a greater chance of suc- 
cess. For this reason, when there is an epidemic of infantile paraly- 
sis, a doctor should be called without delay at any suspicious sign of 
illness. The early symptoms are like those of many other diseases— 
sore throat, head cold, nausea, slight fever, sometimes vomiting, 
diarrhea or constipation. There is likely to be nervousness, and 
irritability combined with extreme fatigue. Trembling of the 
hands or other parts of the body, and pain and stiffness in the back 
or neck are alarming symptoms. Teachers and nurses, as well as 
parents, should be on the alert for such signs. 

Now what can the schools do to help a community to under- 
stand how it can organize its resources to prepare for an epidemic 
so that all the children who catch infantile paralysis may have the 
fullest possible chance to recover without being crippled? The 
schools may perform a service by informing students, and through 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, their parents also, about the need 
for community organization and about sources of help in doing the 
organizing. 

The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis is one such 
source of help. It was organized in 1938, and since then has or- 
ganized many local Chapters and developed an extensive program 
of research, education, and epidemic aid. Money is raised each 
year by means of the President’s Birthday Celebrations. Half of 
the money raised in a community remains with the County Chap- 
ter; the other half goes to the National Foundation. There are 
r0W some 3,000 counties in the United States which are served by 
Chapters of the National Foundation. 

In Chicago, for example, services given by the Cook County 
Chapter included financing the training of doctors and nurses in 
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the Kenny method. When the 1943 epidemic occurred, the Chap- 
ter took the lead in finding the needed hospital, medical and nurs- 
ing services for 715 applicants for assistance, out of a total of 1,255 
cases reported in the epidemic. Bills for hospital and medical care 
given the applicants were sent to the Chapter, which paid them. 
Although most applicants paid to the Chapter whatever they could 
afford, the total expenses were so great that the funds of the local 
Chapter were not sufficient, and the National Foundation gave 
money from its fund for epidemic aid. The prolonged and ex- 
pensive care required in even one case may easily exceed $1,000 
a year. 

If a community is to be prepared psychologically to deal with 
an epidemic, and it should be, the public also needs to be told the 
facts about prevention and control of infantile paralysis, as far as 
they are known. Much of the effort of the National Foundation 
goes into the direction of a very large program of research to en- 
large our knowledge. 

We already know that infantile paralysis is caused by a filtrable 
virus, a type of living organism so small that it cannot be seen 
under the ordinary microscope. It is found in nose, throat and 
bowel discharges of infantile paralysis patients, and well people 
may also be carriers. The virus has been found in sewage, privies 
and polluted water and on flies trapped in epidemic areas. We 
still do not know, however, whether these facts explain the spread 
of the disease from case to case. We still do not know of any 
drugs that will cure this disease, and do not as yet have serums or 
vaccines which have proved successful in preventing or controlling 
infantile paralysis, although there is much experimentation along 
all these lines. 
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Until more facts are known, the most important precaution 
during an epidemic is to keep children from unnecessary contact 
with crowds or with new groups of people. The local health of- 
ficials will decide whether or not the schools should be closed. In 
cities, where children out of school may easily be more exposed to 
crowds and strangers than they are when in school with their ac- 
customed companions, it is quite customary to keep the schools 
open during an epidemic. In rural areas, where children come to 
school from long distances and might be exposed there to people 
with whom they would not otherwise come in contact, the health 
authorities sometimes decide to close the schools. 

In the home, parents should take special cleanliness precautions 
to see that no one in the family puts into his mouth anything that 
could have been soiled by body discharges. Screening is a protec- 
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tion against possible infection from insects. Children’s nose and 
throat operations should be put off until after the epidemic, un- 
less absolutely necessary. Swimming in itself is not dangerous, but 
if it means mingling with crowds, or if there is a possibility of the 
water being polluted, it should be avoided. 

The fight against infantile paralysis will be more successful if 
young people, parents and teachers give it their understanding and 
support. Those interested are invited to write for up-to-date in- 
formation and publications to The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 


An Experimental Comparison of Two 
Shorthand Systems* 
MATHILDE HARDAWAY 
be 


HE experiment was a comparison of the achievement of 
"Thighs hool students in a two-year course in Gregg shorthand 
with those in a two-year course in Script shorthand. Funds for the 
experiment were furnished by the General Shorthand Corporation, 
publishers of Script shorthand, with the stipulation that Script be 
among the systems studied. The General Shorthand Corporation 
also undertook the training, in a six-weeks summer school course, 
of the teachers who were to teach the Script classes. 

A number of widely scattered and well-known leaders in busi- 
ness education composed the Advisory Committee. After the study 
was in progress it was taken over by the Educational Research Cor- 
poration. Much evidence is given that the Director of the study 
attempted to give both systems a fair chance to show results. 
Teachers were requested not to seek advice from the authors or 
publishers of either system. Classes were paired and some of the 
pairs of classes were taught by the same teacher in the same school; 
though there were several exceptions. Collateral courses taken by 
the students, summer study, amount of homework, length of class 
period, and time of meeting for each pair of classes were kept ap- 
proximately equal. An attempt was made to provide equivalent 
motivating devices such as magazines and awards. 

Ten pairs of classes (each pair including a class of Gregg and 
a class of Script), were started in September, 1938. The study was 
originally planned only to carry these classes through two years of 
study, but in the middle of the first year it was decided to add addi- 


* Walter L. Deemer and Philip J. Rulon, Harvard University Press, 1942. $3.00. 
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tional pairs of classes to start in September, 1939 and extend until 
1941. The subvention was increased to a total of $50,000. 

High schools that participated in the study were not either a 
random or a stratified selection, but rather a haphazard sample, 
being those in the vicinity of Cambridge that had a two-year course 
in shorthand and were willing and able to cooperate. Students 
were assigned to one of a pair of classes in a variety of ways rang- 
ing from selection of the system by the student to pure random 
division. No effort seems to have been made to match the students 
within a pair of classes, nor to equate either the pairs of classes or 
the entire groups studying the two systems of shorthand. Rather, 
the shorthand achievement scores were later interpreted by the 
use of concomitant variables involving certain of the scores earned 
on a Stenographic Skills Test administered to the students when 
they first enrolled in the shorthand classes. 

While random selection was not made either of the schools or 
the students assigned to the pairs of classes, the assumption of ran- 
domness seems to have been made (see page 66 of the report) , and 
the analysis of factors leading to differences in shorthand ability 
used “to make the analysis more precise . . . the chance factors 
smaller . . . and smaller obtained differences in achievement statis- 
tically significant.” 

The Stenographic Skills Test was constructed in two prelimi- 
nary forms that were administered to students of the same grade as 
those in the experiment and was then revised to eliminate a certain 
number of items that possessed the least discrimination. The test 
contained five parts: speed of writing in copying the Gettysburg 
Address; word discrimination, involving the correct choice of words 
of similar sound; phonetic transcription, requiring the recognition 
and correct spelling of words spelled phonetically; a vocabulary 
test; and sentence dictation to test ability to retain and continue 
writing material as the subject falls behind the dictator. 

Multiple correlations were computed from simple correlations 
by the “within-groups” method to measure the relation of sixteen 
possible variables to a criterion of shorthand success as determined 
by one of the composite scores of shorthand achievement later used 
in the comparison of the two systems. The multiple correlation 
for all sixteen possible predictors was .725, giving a “forecasting 
efficiency’’ (Hull's formula) of .g11. The parts of the Stenographic 
Skills Test alone yielded a multiple correlation of .68. The con- 
comitant variables actually used were chosen by a process of elimi- 
nating those giving the lowest correlations with the criterion, and 
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then testing the others singly and in combinations of two or three 
by analysis of variance to find the best set to be used in each of 
several comparisons of the shorthand achievement scores. Some 
classes transcribed in longhand and others typed the transcripts of 
the achievement tests in their second year of shorthand study. The 
latter classes were given straight-copy typing tests within a week 
of each of their second-year shorthand achievement tests and com- 
posite typing scores obtained which were used as a separate con- 
comitant variable. 

Shorthand achievement tests were administered at six-week in- 
tervals, starting the second half of the first year of instruction and 
continuing through the second year, making ten tests in all. Iden- 
tical tests were used for Gregg and Script students, although differ- 
ent test series were used with the 1938 and 1939 beginners. Tests 
1 to g each consisted of three items dictated at varying speeds in- 
creasing from item to item and from test to test. In addition, the 
second-year tests each contained a “cold-notes” item which was 
transcribed two weeks later. Test 10 contained ten items ranging 
in speed of dictation from 70 to 120 words a minute and in length 
from 175 words to 300 words, and no delayed transcription item. 
The vocabulary of Tests 1 to 8 was limited to words that had been 
taught in both systems, while some “untaught” words were included 
in Tests g and 10. It was impossible to use equal numbers of brief 
forms and phrases from both systems, but the tests were analyzed 
in detail for these elements, for syllable intensity, and for high fre- 
quency words. Only the later tests in the series included many 
words beyond the first 5,000. 

All instructional tests were administered by outside testers care- 
fully trained through rigorous practice for uniformity in the dicta- 
tion of the material, and their efficiency was rated by the classroom 
teachers during the administration. The same tester invariably 
tested both members of a pair of classes, and in some cases tested 
them simultaneously. All scoring was done in the office of the 
study. The transcripts only were scored, the shorthand notes re- 
ceiving no attention except that any longhand words in the notes 
were penalized. Accuracy scores were the ratio of words right to 
the number of words transcribed, and speed scores were the num- 
ber of words transcribed divided by the over-all time spent in 
transcribing. 

Comparisons between the two systems of shorthand were made 
on the following seven criteria: 

1. The mean accuracy of the three letters of Test 4 given 
at the end of the first year of instruction. 
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2. A composite accuracy score for all second-year test items dic- 
tated at 80 or less words a minute. 
3. A composite accuracy score for all second-year test items dic- 
tated above 80 words a minute. 
4. The mean accuracy score on the “cold-notes” items of Tests 
5 to g. 
5- The accuracy score for the “untaught’ words in Tests 9 
and 10. 
6. A composite speed score for all second-year test items that 
were transcribed immediately. 
. The mean speed score on the “cold-notes” items of Tests 5 
to 9. 


~J 


All comparisons were made separately for the classes that started 
in 1938 and those that started in 1939. Also those that typed their 
transcripts were kept separate from the non-typists for all the 
second-year test comparisons. The latter division did not apply to 
the accuracy scores on the first-year final test. Consequently there 
were twenty-six separate comparisons of achievement in learning 
shorthand by the two systems. 

Results of all these comparisons showed twenty-one in favor of 
Script of which twelve yielded significant differences, and five in 
favor of Gregg of which two yielded significant differences. The 
actual or relative size of the differences is not given in this report 
which is based upon a longer and more technical work by Walter 
L. Deemer. It is interesting to note that accuracy comparisons on 
the first-year final tests were both significantly in favor of Script. 
With but one exception, all the cases of Gregg superiority were 
among those groups who typed their transcripts. The two signifi- 
cant differences in favor of Gregg were on accuracy scores on fast 
transcription for the typists who started in 1938 and on speed 
scores from cold notes for the typists who started in 1939. For none 
of the seven criteria were the comparisons consistently in favor of 
Gregg. 

The study represents the most careful and technical analysis 
that has been done in shorthand research. For comparisons that 
yielded significant differences, regions of significance bounded by 
curves determined from the achievement scores were superimposed 
upon the plots of the matching variable scores used in each com- 
parison. This was done to determine for which kinds of students 
the obtained difference in favor of Script or Gregg was applicable. 
The method of analysis does not attempt actually to correct for 
the differences in ability that existed between the Gregg and Script 
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members of each pair of classes, most of which favored the Gregg 
students to some degree. Nor does it in any way account for a 
number of uncontrolled and unmeasured variables present in the 
experiment, such as variation in teaching methods used among 
the classes, differences in methods of selecting students for the pairs 
of classes, and differences in schools and in teaching ability where 
the members of a pair of classes were not in the same school or 
under the same teacher. It is notable that thirteen pairs of classes 
were taught by different teachers while only eight were under the 
same teacher. Although such differences are recognized and given 
detailed consideration in the discussion, one can hardly be convinced 
that their influence upon the results might not be important. One 
may wonder if the extreme precision of the statistical analysis used 
is entirely justified by the reliability of the data analyzed. Further- 
more, since fourteen pairs of classes did not type their transcripts, 
while only seven pairs were measured on typed transcripts, the 
comparisons of results in terms of the objective of general office 
use may reasonably be questioned. 


Some Current Source Materials for the 
Teacher 


J. MINOR GWYNN 


| 


HIS section of THe Hic ScHooL JouRNAL is devoted to a rep- 
‘_ ee list of pamphlet materials of aid to the teacher. 
Many of the publications which are listed here might be termed 
“consumable” materials; “consumable” materials are defined as 
those of interest and importance at the present time. Such “con- 
sumable”’ items may become out of date by the mere passage of time, 
of an emergency, or legislation. For an example of “consumable” 
material, let us take the item on the following list entitled Group 
Work and the Social Scene Today: Selected Papers for the Year 
1943. When the 1944 edition of this pamphlet is issued, the 1943 
edition will become obsolete, for the figures and facts and trends 
in 1944 will likely be different. 

This list of materials will attempt to give a good sampling of 
bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, and special reports. The lack 
of sufficient manpower in the war emergency has resulted in a cur- 
tailment of the paper supply; this shortage has influenced many 
organizations, groups, publication houses and individuals to pub- 
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lish in abbreviated form certain studies, investigations, and reports 
that were formerly published in book form. Many of these publi- 
cations are of great potential assistance to the school employee, but 
are unlisted formally in any index which is available ordinarily to 
school principals, teachers, and students. 


Recent studies and experiments in the field of the curriculum 
indicate the rapid growth of the development of “source” or “re- 
source” units for teacher and student use on the secondary-school 
level. Some of these resource materials are being prepared and 
published and distributed by well-known groups; the Resource 
Units prepared and published by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies are of this kind. The Public Affairs Pamphlets is another 
well-known type. On the other hand, many other kinds of re- 
source aids in many fields are prepared and distributed by other 
organizations or individuals from time to time. This list will 
present samples of all kinds of such source materials. 

The reader is referred to other sections of THe JourNAL for 
book reviews and a listing of new books. The primary concern 
of the following list is with materials of a briefer, more “consum- 
able,” and more current nature for the assistance of the school 
employee. Prices of the materials are given when available, but 
the reader should remember that practically all publishers reserve 
the right to change their prices without advance notice. 


ABC’s of Scapegoating, with a Foreword by Professor Gordon W. Allport, 
Chicago, Central YMCA College, 19 South La Salle Street. For use of 
morale-building agencies. 1944. Pp. 72. 25¢. 


Bureau of Child Study, Board of Education, City of Chicago: 
The Magic of the Mind, by Blanche Paulson, “Self-Appraisal and Careers 
Pamphlet Series,” Pamphlet Number Four, 1943. Pp. 39. 25c. For secondary- 
school students. 
Secrets of Word Building: Study Guide, by Dorothy C. Page, 1944. Pp. 40; 
Teacher’s Manual, by Dorothy C. Page, 1944. Pp. 36. Each, 25c. For inter- 
mediate and advanced high-school students. 


Democracy Means All of Us: How Communities can organize to study and meet 
community needs with special suggestions for developing nutrition programs 
in wartime, Washington, Federal Security Agency, Office of Defense. Health 
and Welfare Services, the Nutrition Division, 1942. Pp. v + 30. 


Group Work and the Social Scene Today: Selected Papers for the Year 1943, 
American Association for the Study of Group Work, distributed by Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 1944. Pp. 96. 75c. 

Making School Lunches Educational, Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet No. 


2, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. Pp. 28. 10¢. 
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Marching Home: Educational and Social Adjustment After the War. (For men 
and women leaving government service), by Morse A. Cartwright. New 
York, published for the Institute of Adult Education by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. Pp. iv + 44. 25¢. 


Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum, State Board of Education, 
Lansing, Michigan: 
“Leads to Better Secondary Schools in Michigan”: 
Number 1: Follow-Up of Secondary School Students, A handbook and guide 
for making follow-up studies of graduates and drop-outs, 1943. Pp. 
40. 25C. 
Number 2: Local Pre-School Conferences, A handbook for help in planning 
pre-school opening conferences in Michigan, 1944. Pp. 42. 25¢. 
Number 3: Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility, A handbook on ex- 
periencing the ways of democracy in school, 1944. 25c. 


Peanuts: The Nut That Is Not a Nut, National Peanut Council, Suffolk, 
Virginia, 1944. The food value of peanuts and our 100 peanut recipes. 
Pp. 65. Free. 


The Southern Association Study (Reports of the experimental programs of 
individual secondary schools in the Study) : 
The Story of Holtville, developed by the Holtville High School Faculty in 
cooperation with the Southern Association Study Staff, Deatsville, Alabama, 
1944. Written by Whilden Wallace, James Chrietzberg, and Verner M. 
Sims. Pp. 191. 500. 
A Study of Lafayette and Other Fayette County Schools, An account pre- 
pared by the teachers of Fayette County, with the assistance of the staff 
of the Southern Association Study, Lexington, Kentucky, Fayette County 
Schools, 1943. Pp. xii + 109. 
fn Account of the Work of the Waynesboro High School in the Southern 
Association Study, A report prepared by the Waynesboro High School 
Faculty and the Southern Study Staff, Waynesboro, Virginia, Waynesboro 
High School, 1943. Pp. vii + 33. 


War-Peace Pamphlets, No. 3: Food As an Implement of War: The Responsi- 
bilities of Farmers, by Joseph S. Davis, 1943. Published by Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, California. Pp. 20. 10¢. 
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Summer-School Opportunities at the 
University of North Carolina 


ax 


N ADDITION to the regular course offerings at the Chapel 
Lam, Raleigh, and Greensboro units of the University of North 
Carolina, special opportunities will be available at Chapel Hill and 
other locations, including graduate work at the Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, and the Western Carolina State Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee. 


GRADUATE EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

For the past five years a distinctive feature of the program in 
Education at Chapel Hill has been the Graduate Education Work- 
shop (Education 267). In the first summer term of 1944 there will 
be two groups working under this plan, one for students wishing 
to pursue individual problems, the other centering its interest in 
the school program of nearby Alamance County. A three weeks’ 
program of workshop type will also be held at Gastonia primarily 
for the teachers of the local schools. 

The Graduate Education Workshop at Chapel Hill will be di- 
rected by Professor W. Carson Ryan, with Dr. Rosalind Cassidy as 
chief consultant. Dr. Cassidy is Convenor of Community Programs 
at Mills College, California, and a recognized authority on physical 
education and group work with special reference to youth prob- 
lems. Part-time consultants will include Dr. Gordon Blackwell, 
Director of the Institute of Social Sciences, Antoinette Beasley, and 
other members of the University staff. 

The Workshop program is especially designed for experienced 
teachers and administrators who come with special problems on 
which they wish to work intensively. Each member of the Work- 
shop will have a staff adviser for his special problem and be a mem- 
ber of a group working on related problems. 

Cooperation with the English Teachers Institute, the Reading 
Clinic, the dramatic arts program, and other special campus of- 
ferings referred to below, will be possible. An arts and crafts lab- 
oratory will be provided under the direction of Angelika Recken- 
dorff, in which opportunities will be available for individual work 
in pottery, weaving, and other creative activities. 

Wherever possible application for admission to the Graduate 
Education Workshop should be made in advance of the opening 
of the Summer Session, so that appropriate consultant service may 
be arranged for in special fields. 
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THe HiGH-ScHoot ENGLIsH INSTITUTE (JUNE 12-30) 


The representative membership and enthusiastic work of the 
first North Carolina High School Institute have made possible a 
more varied and flexible program for teachers planning to attend 
the second Institute at Chapel Hill this summer. 

Sponsored by the English Teachers department of the North 
Carolina Education Association, the English Department, the Sum- 
mer Session, and the University Extension Division, the Institute 
seeks to improve the quality of English instruction in the State. 
It is one of several professional projects initiated and carried for- 
ward by the English teacher’s organization within the past four 
years. 

Certain courses in English and Dramatic Art have been spe- 
cially listed for Institute members desiring graduate credit for 
three weeks. English si1o4a, meeting two hours per day, may be 
taken for degree or certificate credit of three quarter hours. This 
summer, the course will consist of intensive study of lyric poetry 
usually taught in high school. One of the two hours each day will 
be devoted to discussion and observation of practical teaching of 
these materials, including speaking and writing activities growing 
out of the study of poetry. 

Dramatic Art s193, a graduate course in the teaching of dra- 
matic art, will meet one hour per day and may be taken for degree 
or certification credit of 114 quarter hours. It is recommended 
especially for teachers of English whose extracurricular duties in- 
clude the direction of class plays and other dramatic activities of 
the high school. 

Teachers of English who enroll in the Education Workshop 
(Education s267ab) may arrange to have their individual programs 
include active participation in the Institute. 

Summer English Course for High-School Seniors. As an inte- 
gral part of the English Institute a diversified program in senior 
English will be offered to a limited number of high-school boys 
and girls. This class will be taught by an experienced high-school 
teacher, who will arrange her program to give Institute members 
opportunities for observation and consultation while she is teach- 
ing material also studied in English s104. 

The high-school class will run for six weeks, and will be made 
up of students from accredited high schools in the State, who will 
share the living and recreational facilities provided for the students 
attending the Summer Session in Dramatic Art and the All-State 
High School Music Course. Credit for one unit of regular high- 
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school English may be earned by each student who successfully 
completes the course. 

Reading Clinic. The services of trained consultants in reading 
problems at the high-school level have been secured. Teachers of 
English who have a special interest in this important phase of 
language instruction may attend clinical demonstrations or register 
for Education s265, INVESTIGATIONS IN READING. High- 
school students needing special remedial work in reading will be 
assigned to the Reading Clinic as a part of their regular work in 
the Summer English Course for High-School Seniors. 

Other Institute Features. General conferences, centered about 
discussion topics of timely interest to educators and laymen alike, 
will be held once or twice each week. A curriculum laboratory in 
English will be maintained, where textbooks and materials will be 
easily accessible to teachers who wish to plan their class programs 
for the following year. 

Expenses. Teachers attending the full six weeks of the First 
Summer Session will include the Institute course (if taken for 
credit) in their registration and pay tuition and other University 
fees as explained in the Summer Session Bulletin. An additional 
Institute registration fee of $2.00 will entitle the registrant to full 
membership in the Institute. 

Teachers who attend only the three weeks’ Institute and take 
the credit course will pay $15.00 to cover registration, tuition, audit 
privileges, and other University fees. If no course is taken for 
credit, the cost will be $10.00. 


READING INSTITUTE (JUNE 12-JULY 20) 

A combination course in reading, together with practical expe- 
rience in a reading clinic, will be offered during the first term of 
the Summer Session. Teachers who are interested in problems of 
reading on either the elementary, high-school, or college level can 
secure instruction and actual practice at their particular level 
through enrollment in Education 265, INVESTIGATIONS IN 
READING. A teacher who wishes to devote her full time to the 
problem may register for nine quarter hours. A teacher who 
wishes to take other work may register for either three or six quar- 
ter hours. 

There will be two hours of classroom work daily and two to 
three hours of laboratory work in the reading clinic every after- 
noon. The amount of classroom and laboratory work will depend 
on the amount of credit desired. 

Summer Reading Course for High-School and Elementary Pu- 
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pils. In connection with the work of the reading clinic there will 
be a class of elementary children and a class of high-school students 
operating for the six-weeks period. This will enable teachers to 
work with students at their particular level under the direction of 
trained consultants. The fee for enrollment will be $8.75 per 
pupil. 

Staff and Equipment. Dr. Rosemond Porter of Temple Uni- 
versity will supervise the work of the students at the elementary 
level; Miss Frances Ledbetter of Curry School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina will supervise the work of teachers at the high-school 
level; and Dr. W. D. Perry will supervise the work of teachers at 
the college level. All members of the staff will be available for 
consultation, and all members of the staff will lead some general 
discussions. The reading clinic of the University of North Caro- 
lina will be utilized as the reading clinic for the Institute. It has 
the American Optical Company equipment of the Ophtholmograph 
and the Metronoscope, the Betts telebinocular, and the usual paper 
and pencil tests. Miss Barbara Shields, who is connected with the 
clinic in the regular school year, will assist in the administering 
of reading tests. 

Students who are registered in the Graduate EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP, Education 267ab, and students who are registered 
in the English Institute may enroll in Education 265, which is the 
course in INVESTIGATIONS IN READING, for part-time work 
in either the reading course or the reading clinic. Hours will be 
arranged on an individual basis. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ CONFERENCE AND INSTITUTE (JULY 21-AUGUST 12) 


A three-weeks Conference and Institute for School Administra- 
tors has been planned for superintendents and principals who may 
desire an opportunity to study but do not feel that they can be 
away from their work for six weeks. Those who desire credit 
will receive three semester hours credit for certification and degree 
requirements. The proposed work would meet state requirements 
in general administration and supervision. The following gives 
a general outline of the proposed work to be covered during the 
conference: 

Part I—The School Plant. At the close of the present war, 
many new buildings will be constructed and many others will be 
remodeled. It is thought that this portion of the work should take 
up practical problems, such as the operation and maintenance of 
public school buildings, improvement of custodial services, im- 
provement of school grounds, planning new buildings, checking 
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school building plans and specifications, and remodeling old 
buildings. 

Part II.—The Instructional Program. Recent world-wide de- 
velopments are bringing about many changes in the instructional 
program of the schools, especially at the secondary level. Admin- 
istrators will be given opportunity to investigate and discuss the 
most recent materials pertaining to the instructional program. 
Some of the more specific problems are: the place of education in 
American life, the use of community resources, proposed curricular 
changes, evaluation of pupil progress, in-service education of 
teachers. 

Part III. Some time will be devoted to the discussion of spe- 
cific problems of individuals. Consultants will be made available 
to help superintendents and principals on details of plans for next 
year. Conferences between persons with common problems will 
be arranged. 

Guy B. Phillips and W. E. Rosenstengel will be in general 
charge of the program. They will utilize all regular and visiting 
members of the faculty who may be needed. For further informa- 
tion, write Guy B. Phillips, Director of the Summer Session, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


THe Cuyuitp HEALTH CONFERENCE 


The Child Health Conference, made possible by cooperation 
between the School-Health Coordinating Service and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and three other State educational institu- 
tions will be held the first term at the Woman’s College of the 
University, Greensboro, and the second term (July through August 
29) at Chapel Hill. It will include courses in Child Health Prob- 
lems, School and Community Health Problems, and Methods and 
Materials in Health Education. Integrated with these courses will 
be numerous conferences, discussions, demonstrations and _ field 
trips. Certain parts of the work will be carried out on a workshop 
basis. A number of State and National leaders in the field of 
child health work will participate. A Demonstration School or- 
ganized as a Day Camp will be operated in connection with each 
unit. All possible measures designed to improve the health of 
each child will be carried out. 

Summer school students who are particularly interested in 
school health work are invited to visit and observe the work being 
carried on, especially to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
hearing guest speakers and lecturers who will be here during the 
Summer Session. 
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SoctaL Work 


The Division of Public Welfare and Social Work will offer a 
regular quarter of work in the summer of 1944. In addition, some 
of the courses will be divided into two parts, each of which is a 
distinct unit. A student, therefore, may register at the beginning 
of the quarter for either six weeks or for the whole quarter. No 
field work in case work will be offered with the six-weeks course. 

In addition, two institutes of two weeks each will be offered. 


1. An institute for Superintendents of Public Welfare. This 
institute will be conducted as a series of seminars on prob- 
lems of administration including such items as staff organi- 
zation, use of boards, financial planning, community organi- 
zation; relations with state and federal agencies; the relation 
of the superintendent to case work and supervision, etc. 


2. An institute of two weeks for supervisors and case workers. 
This institute will deal with the newer emphases in case 
work in public welfare, and their relationship to supervisory 
practice; inter-agency and inter-agency relationships; com- 
munity organization, the meaning of “service cases,” etc. 

Upon the completion of either of these institutes, the student 
will be given credit for three quarter hours. Attendance at one or 
more of these institutes will not shorten the residence period re- 
quired for a degree in Social Work. 

In addition to the three quarter hours credit work, it is ex- 
pected that members of the staff of the State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare will be available for group and individual 
conferences and that lectures from other agencies will be available 
from time to time. 


NursInG EDUCATION 


In cooperation with the North Carolina State Nurses Associa- 
tion and Duke University, the University of North Carolina will 
offer the course, Education s68ab, Ward Teaching and Ward Man- 
agement, on the campus of Duke University, June 12 to July 14. 
The course offers six quarter hours of undergraduate credit and is 
designed primarily to assist the head nurse in developing a more 
effective ward teaching program in schools of nursing. Its purpose 
is to acquaint the student with accepted principles and practices 
in teaching and to relate them to nursing education. It includes 
practice in planning instruction and in ward teaching. The class 
will meet three hours a day, Monday through Saturday. 

Miss Gladys S. Benz, Associate Director of Nursing Education, 
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Russell Sage College of Nursing, Troy, New York, has been secured 
as the instructor. 

Information regarding registration, tuition, and living expenses 
may be obtained by writing R. M. Grumman, Director, Extension 
Division, Chapel Hill. 


GUIDANCE Courses AT STATE COLLEGE 

The dates for the summer quarter at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, are June 5 to August 25. At this time the work will 
be limited to some of the classes given during the regular session 
with opportunity for such courses as may be offered by the Division 
of Teacher Education in six-weeks periods. 

The attempt will be made, insofar as registration will permit, 
to aid those who (1) are desirous of planning for introducing 
guidance in a city or county system of schools, (2) are desirous of 
preparing to direct guidance problems in an individual school, (3) 
are desirous of acquainting themselves with possibilities for their 
individual classrooms, or growth in this field, and (4) are desirous 
of preparing for employment in the post-war guidance of returned 
members of the armed forces and ranks of the defense workers. 

The chief lines of consideration will be: (1) The philosophy of 
guidance—meaning and purposes; (2) the psychological approaches 
to guidance; (3) the problems of counseling. 

The following courses are among those planned: 

Ed. s420—Philosophy of Guidance. An introductory course considering the 
meanings, purposes, and place of guidance. 

Ed. s424—Occupational Studies. The study and presentation of occupational 
material in the school. 

Ed. s440—Individual Problems. An opportunity for individuals to work out 
plans and materials to be used for specific cases. 

Ed. s512—Problems in Counseling. Practices of the counselor; interviewing, 
office procedures, and preparation of materials. 

Psy. s303—Educational Psychology. A study of the applications of psychol- 
ogy to education; learning, motivation, interests, measurements of efficiency, 
mental hygiene. 

Psy. s470—Psychodiagnostic Techniques. The techniques of measuring in- 
telligence, personality, aptitudes, and achievements; also practice in adminis- 
tration and interpretation. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
The work in the Education of the Deaf will again be given by 
Miss Pauline Winkler, head of the Conservation of Hearing De- 
partment in the Public Schools of Albany, New York. Education 
177 will consist of two parts: 


Ed. 177—Lip Reading Theory and Practice—6 quarter hours. Consists of 1 
hour class and 2 hours laboratory work daily. This will be a background 
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course in the field with particular emphasis on the theory and practice of lip 
reading for both children and adults. Part of the class work will be given 
over to demonstration of methods and techniques. The laboratory work will 
involve actual practice in teaching lip reading to children and adults of var- 
ious age groups and types of hearing loss. This course is a requisite for 
teachers in Conservation of Hearing Classes, for teachers of lip reading in the 
public schools, for teachers of lip reading to adults and for rehabilitation work 
with the war deafened. It is a background course for social work, placement 
and vocational rehabilitation with the hard-of-hearing. 


Ed. 177b.—Auditory Testing—3 quarter hours. Consists of 1 hour class daily 
and 15 hours laboratory work. The course will cover the making of hearing 
surveys among public school children and the interpretation of results. Various 
group and individual or pure tone audiometers will be studied and practice 
testing with both types will be given. The methods of testing and charting, 
computing and interpreting audiograms will be studied in detail. Other com- 
monly used tests of hearing will be analyzed and evaluated. Speech tests for 
the accurate selection of hearing aids will also be considered. This course is 
a requisite for school nurses or persons in charge of conducting hearing surveys 
as well as teachers of lip reading or conservation of hearing classes. 


SocIAL Stupies INSTITUTE, JUNE 12-30, 1944 


The North Carolina Council for the Social Studies and the 
Institute for Research in Social Science are jointly sponsoring a So- 
cial Studies Institute to be held at the University of North Carolina 
June 12-30. The Institute is to be directed by Dr. Gordon W. 
Blackwell who in the last few years has had opportunity to study 
the training of social studies teachers in a number of institutions 
throughout the country. Consultants will be available from the 
different social science departments of the University. 

Participants will study recent trends in the social sciences as 
affecting the social studies in the schools. Long-range plans will 
be developed for the North Carolina Council for the Social Studies 
and work will be commenced on the planning of selected projects, 
especially in materials preparation. 

Climaxing the Institute will be a three-day open conference on 
the theme, “New Viewpoints in the Social Studies.” This confer- 
ence will be open to social studies teachers and others interested 
throughout the state. 

The Institute will carry four and one-half quarter hours (or 
three semester hours) graduate credit and will be listed as Soci- 
ology 285 and Education 285. A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 

Inquiries for further information should be addressed to the 
University Extension Division, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 
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GRADUATE WorK IN EDUCATION IN COLLABORATION WITH 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Under cooperative arrangements with the State Teachers Col- 
leges approved by the Graduate Council of the University, courses 
in Education at the graduate level will be offered in both Summer 
Sessions in 1944 at the Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
in educational administration, child growth and development, the 
curriculum, guidance and counseling, and mental hygiene in 
teaching. 

At the Western State Teachers College, Cullowhee, a program 
of the graduate workshop type has been set up in regional re- 
sources and education. 


Book Reviews 


KX 


Teaching the Child to Read. Guy L. Bonp and Eva Bonp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1943. 356 pp. 


Teaching the Child to Read gives a complete and well-rounded treatment 
of the problems facing the teacher of reading. Its emphasis on practicality is 
obvious in the many helpful suggestions which are made for solving these prob- 
lems. Step by step, the teacher of reading is told how to get the child ready 
for reading, how to begin the instruction in reading, and how to develop nec- 
essary reading skills until he has become an “independent, comprehending. 
discriminating and extensive reader.” Suggestions in the book are based upon 
careful research and upon classroom experiences of the authors and other stu- 
dents interested in problems relative to reading. 

The Bonds present reading readiness as a composite of many aspects. Those 
which are clearly conceived, emphasized, and finally pulled together include 
mental readiness, physical readiness, personal and emotional readiness, and 
educational readiness. In discussing educational readiness the authors insist 
that the desire to read is one of the most important of all readiness factors, 
even though it is one for which there is no standardized test. Relative to ap- 
praising such a factor the authors suggest that careful, day-by-day observation 
remains the best technique yet developed. In chapter three, “The Appraisal 
of Reading Readiness,” the authors present much valuable information apropos 
of tests in this field; and in the final chapter, “The Appraisal of Reading 
Abilities,” the authors have a detailed yet simple analysis of thirty-eight read 
ing tests, indicating for each test grade suitability, abilities measured, time 
required to take test, publisher, and year. Throughout the volume the Bonds 
give emphatic evidence of their interest in the whole development of each 
individual. 

Much of this book is built around the idea that children do not grow in 
reading ability at the same rate, and that adjustment must be made by the 
teacher and the school to these individual differences. How this commonplace 
philosophy may become functional is illustrated throughout the discussion by 
concrete descriptions of classroom procedures. The authors feel keenly that 
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“adequate adjustments of instruction prevent reading disability; that through 
understanding the child’s strengths and weaknesses, his educational needs and 
shortages, the teacher is able to adjust the learning situations to the growing 
child.” 

Not only is the volume comprehensive, and exceedingly practical, but, be- 
cause of the simplicity and directness of the authors’ approach to the problem, 
its style is forceful and unusually readable. Technicalities of research, testing, 
and diagnosis are either omitted or rendered into intelligible prose. Teachers 
in service, college students, and supervisors will find in this recent volume an 
outline of a precise and workable program. 

VesTER M. MULHOLLAND. 


Our Air-Age World. Leonarp O. PACKARD, Bruce OverTON and BEN D. Woon. 
The Macmillan Company. 1944. 838 pp. $2.80. 


Although in some degree patterned after the earlier book, “The Nations 
at Work,” this volume is both new in text and changed somewhat in point of 
view as a result of the war and its developments. No longer can each nation 
be dealt with in isolation; the whole world must be considered as unitary and 
interconnected, with its remotest parts accessible by air in a matter of hours, 
for either bombardment or trade. 

The authors are extremely war-conscious in their treatment throughout. 
Not only does this appear in the wording of some unit titles and subheads, and 
occasionally in choice of illustrations, but it also shows up in the textual mat- 
ter, where commodities are treated considerably, though not wholly, in rela- 
tion to their values in the war effort. In addition, the authors have not hesi- 
tated to use space to trace in some detail such recent historical developments 
as the rise of Hitler, the civil war in Spain, and the expansion of Japanese 
influence and conquest in eastern Asia. In such discussions, the presence of 
such phrases as “war-mad Adolf Hitler,” “the Fascist menace,” “Japanese 
tyranny,” “TItaly—a nation misled,” gives evidence that they are making no 
pretense of preserving the usual uncolored, judicial viewpoint of the scientific 
narrator of events. How far such open taking of sides in a textbook is de- 
sirable can perhaps reasonably be questioned even by those most patriotically 
pro-ally, who would willingly resort to such propaganda in other connections. 

However this may be, the book as a whole is decidedly valuable not only 
for the vast amount of information gathered within its pages but also for the 
up-to-date, global point of view which it presents. 

C. E. Preston. 


How to Pass a Written Examination. Harry C. McKown. IX 162. McGraw 

Hill Book Company, 1948. 

The author of this litthke volume has gathered more than 150 suggestions 
on how to pass an examination. After explaining to students the reasons for 
having examinations he develops his main suggestions. The first of these is how 
to prepare emotionally for an examination. If you wish to pass an examination 
you must be concerned but not worry; have confidence in yourself; go to the 
examination determined to “eat it up” and remember that the examination 
situation is all in your favor. If these suggestions don’t do the work you must 
banish strong emotional reactions from your mind (!). Above all else, you 
must not “cut” an examination, i.e., if you want to pass it. After you have 
calmed yourself emotionally you must prepare yourself physically for this 
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herculean task. To do this be sure you have a place to study where you can 
work uninterruptedly (youngsters have been told this regularly since the third 
grade). The rest of this chapter is made up of advice as important as that 
just mentioned. You must exercise regularly, relax occasionally and eat 
properly or else that examination will trip you up. 

The chapter on how to prepare mentally for an examination contains the 
usual suggestions on how to study. One is advised to review intelligently by 
making one’s review different from the first learning by emphasizing the main 
topics and by summarizing and outlining the material. Many other suggestions 
are proffered. The student must find out what kind of an examination to 
expect; indeed he must get copies of previous examinations (many fraternities 
have had examination barrels for 50 years) and learn to know the personality 
of the examiner. 

Many of the suggestions in this book are good, some of them are puerile, 
and some can’t be demonstrated to be true. There are entirely too many to 
be remembered. Imagine trying to remember 150 suggestions about how to 
prepare for an examination while preparing for a difficult examination in 
chemistry. I don’t like the book because the whole emphasis is a false one. 
We have enough gadgets in education to declare a moratorium on them for 
a 1000 years. The problem of education is not one of preparing for examina- 
tions; it is one of acquiring and making permanent worthwhile learnings. 
How to Pass a Written Examination takes some of the well substantiated 
principles on how to study and incorporates them in its suggestions for passing 
an examination. 

A. M. JoRDAN. 


Radio Development in a Small City School System. Lota Berry. Meador Pub- 
lishing Company. Boston. $1.50. 

This book gives the story, in detail, of the use of the radio as an educational 
tool as used in the Lewiston, Idaho, schools. In reading the book, one cannot 
help but see the radiant personality of the teacher who is the author of this 
book. There are many suggestive programs given throughout the whole book. 
The story brings out how a teacher and pupils may integrate other subjects 
when a group is interested in a particular thing. This book shows the value 
of close cooperation between school and community in an educational pro- 
gram. The work in radio at Lewiston started by accident as an activity through 
the debating club. In reading the book one could not help feeling that 
“everything in Lewiston school” gave away to the radio program. 

W. E. ROSENSTENGEL. 


Applied Business Law. Dwicut A. PomMeroy and McKee Fisk. Cincinnati: 

South-Western Publishing Company, 1944. 

Applied Business Law emphasizes the application of the basic principles of 
law to the everyday personal and consumer problems and contracts. The ma- 
terial is presented in such a way that the student will look upon an intelligent 
understanding of the basic principles of law as essential to the average indi- 
vidual in his daily contact with others and with business as to the individual 
engaged in business. Business law is presented to the student as a guide to 
intelligent personal business conduct. 

The introductory chapter brings together a variety of everyday incidents 
which focus the attention of the student on the extent to which business law 
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touches the life of the average individual. The student should grasp from 
the outset that legal principles are to guide intelligent choices, and not simply 
remedies for wrongs. 

Applied Business Law is written from the viewpoint of the student. The 
conversational tone of the introduction focuses attention upon the practical 
and immediate problems. The parts of each unit are introduced by questions 
within the experiences of high-school students—questions, the answers to which 
point out important principles of law. Each important principle is further 
introduced by a provocative case which serves as a basis for the discussion ma- 
terial. Additional illustrations are used to explain the discussion. 

The non-technical, clear phraseology is easily understandable. A_ basic 
business vocabulary is not necessary as a prerequisite to studying Applied Busi- 
ness Law. 

The semi-humorous sketches, photographs, and illustrations of legal forms 
provide an added motivation factor. The summary of essentials set out in 
blocked inserts, and the summary of many points under the head “Be Sure to 
Remember” give added emphasis. 

The most recent legislation governing employer-employee relations, fair- 
trade and consumer protection, and social insurance, is a vital part of the text. 

Emphasis throughout the book is on the personal and immediate applica- 
tions of law in everyday activities, rather than to problems peculiar to business. 
It provides an excellent basic business background opportunity for other than 
those students who are planning to go into business positions. 

Vance T. LITTLEJOHN. 

Woman's College, Greensboro 


Vital Mathematics. ALLEN, MALAY and Srarkey. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1944. Pp. XXIX + 456. $1.80. 


This book is designed to give the student who uses it all the mathematics 
he will need either in civilian life or in the armed forces unless he should go 
into very specialized fields. Space in it is allotted to the various phases of ele- 
mentary mathematics approximately as follows: arithmetic 117 pages, algebra 
113 pages, plane geometry 98 pages; solid geometry 36 pages, plane trigonometry 
37 pages, spherical trigonometry 10 pages, statistics 10 pages. 

The work in arithmetic is systematically presented. A sufficient number of 
illustrative examples is carefully worked to show how the various processes 
should be performed. The algebra presented is nicely developed so that the 
student may get a real understanding of this important branch of mathematics. 
The geometry of the book is really intuitive. We quote from a footnote on 
page 243. “In this book references are seldom made to theorems, owing to 
the fact that proofs or demonstrations are characteristic of demonstrative geom- 
etry with which this book is not primarily concerned; for it is assumed that 
the reader is interested chiefly in mathematical facts rather than mathematical 
proofs.” This statement applies largely also to the work presented on solid 
geometry, plane trigonometry, and spherical trigonometry. At the beginning 
of each chapter there are five or six questions or problems which is a good 
sample of the work of that chapter and which if the student can answer or 
work he may safely skip that particular chapter. 

Such features of the book as this make it evident to the reader that it is 
designed for those who already know some mathematics and who wish to re- 
view and perhaps enlarge their knowledge of it, or it could also be used by 
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mature students who knew little mathematics but who must of necessity ac- 
quire a working knowledge of it in the least possible time. 

However, the work of the book progresses too rapidly for it to be most 
effective in the ordinary class in high school. 

In appendices at the close of the book is found a lot of useful material such 
as treatment of the radian and mil, construction of certain irrational numbers, 
multiplication table, table of decimal equivalents, many conversion units that 
may be used in connection with denominate numbers, certain important for- 
mulas, tables of powers and roots and four place tables of logarithms and 
trigonometric functions. 

The book is well written and well illustrated. Many teachers will, no 
doubt, find it useful in meeting present-day needs. 

H. F. MuNcH. 


Electricity for Everyone. JoserH R. Lunt and WittiaM T. WYMAN. The Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 1943. 649 pp. $2.56. 

Anyone acquainted with the teaching methods of the senior author must 
have been impressed with his ingenuity in devising and using simple types of 
home-constructed apparatus to demonstrate important science principles. This 
book makes remarkable use of such ingenuity in reducing to easy comprehension 
the explanation of electrical principles. Directions for making and using for 
study much simple and safe apparatus are given in it, after which the application 
of the same principles to commercial and more complex instruments is made 
clear. 

Important is the attention given to properly understanding, caring for, and 
using home electrical devices and fixtures, to computing costs of their operation, 
and to safeguarding against fires and other damage that might occur through 
their misuse. Indeed, safety is emphasized throughout the book, and the reader 
is advised what he can safely do and what he should not try to do, in servicing 
home conveniences. 

The text is not of the “refresher” type just now appearing in such profusion 
in response to the need for pre-induction courses; it is rather one for beginners. 
An understanding of simple electrical concepts is developed very slowly and con- 
scientiously; in fact the early chapters seem to travel almost too slowly in 
thought. However, the later ones take a faster place. As a whole, the book can 
be read to advantage by the average layman even though he may have been 
introduced to electricity through a high-school physics course taken previously. 

The diagrams, print, and photographic illustrations are excellent. 

C. E. PRESTON. 


Materials of Construction. Verne C. FrykLuNpD AND CHARLES H. Securest. The 

Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 1943. 276 pp. Illustrated. 

$2.75. 

The purpose of this book is to provide information about basic shop ma- 
terials—their origins, methods of manufacture, geography, economic importance, 
customary sales units. The five parts deal respectively with iron and steel 
materials, ceramics and plastics, finishing materials (lacquer, paints and oils, 
shellac, stains, turpentine, varnish), forest products (lumber, plywood, paper), 
miscellaneous (abrasives, aluminum, asbestos, copper and its major alloys, glues, 
inks, leather, petroleum, solder). The discussion with regard to each substance 
is simple and relatively brief and direct. As a whole, the volume is a compact 
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and readable book for reference for industrial arts students; it may also prove 
interesting to those beginning the study of chemistry and economic geography 
in high school. 
Considering its brevity, it seems rather high priced. However, it is well 
illustrated, the print is excellent, and several valuable tables are included. 
C. E. PREsTON. 


Fundamentals of Shopwork. Davin J. Swartz, MILton J. GUNERMAN AND 
ALPHONSE LAFON. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1943, 467 Pp. $1.60. 
This is one of the Holt Basic Trainer series prepared in conformance with 

official pre-induction training course outline PIT-103. It deals very definitely 
with fundamentals as a beginner would need to learn them practically—proper 
selection, use, and care of tools for both wood and metal working; basic processes 
in work with both wood and metal; wires and wire splicing; ropes, bends, and 
knots. The illustrations are copious and clear. The tables of “Things You 
Should Be Able to Do”, and “Things You Should Know”, placed at the ends 
of the separate sections, enable the student to test his own knowledge and 
progress in work skills. Because of its wealth of simple and clearly presented 
information in both text and the 25 tables in its appendix, the book ought to 
prove an excellent reference for the amateur mechanic, in addition to its use 
as text in a semester pre-induction course in high schools. 

It is somewhat surprising to find here so extended a section on ropes, 
splices, and knots in preference to one on the making and interpretations of 
working drawings, which is wholly lacking. This is all the more unexpected 
since one of the authors is advertised as a mechanical drawing expert. 

C. E. PRESTON. 

Modern Aeronautics Activity Texts: 

1. “Aerodynamics” 

2. “Aircraft Structure and Power Plant” 

3. “Meteorology” 

j. “Navigation” 

The Editors of Current Aviation. Columbus, O., American Education Press, 
1943. Pp. 64 (each). 27¢ each. 

This is a series of Aeronautics activity texts which gives in brief form the 
elementary notions involved in each of these four fields. Each booklet is divided 
into units covering about two pages. The explanatory material is brief yet 
surprisingly clear. The illustrative material, cuts, diagrams and pictures, are 
excellent. The vocabulary of the crafts is used so that the reader should 
become well! versed in this important phase of the subject. Many experiments 
are proposed which should reinforce the textual material and should insure 
interest and a genuine understanding of the underlying principles invloved. 
Because of the features enumerated above and because of their brevity and 
low cost many teachers in these fields will no doubt want to use them in their 
courses. They would be excellent supplementary material to be put in the 
library. 

H. F. Muncu. 

Mathematics for Victory. Virci. S. MALLory. Chicago, Benj. H. Sanborn, 1943 
Pp. 430. 

This book is one of a number of texts that have recently come from the 
press in answer to the need for suitable material to use in preparing our young 
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people for service either in the armed forces or in civilian life. Chapter I is 
devoted to stimulating a feeling of need and interest in Mathematics by the 
pupil and is excellently written to accomplish this end. Chapters II, III, and 
IV are devoted to the fundamentals of arithmetic, measurement, and algebra; 
Chapters V and VI to geometry; Chapter VII to graphs; Chapter VIII to trigo- 
nometry; Chapter IX to keeping accounts and Chapter X to vocational prob- 
lems. There is also an appendix in which is given tables of squares, square 
roots, tables of measures and a brief treatment of the slide rule. 

The material presented in the book is well chosen to accomplish the ends 
sought when one considers the limits of time and space within which it had 
to come. The presentation of material and explanations of principles are 
clear. There are many pedagogical features of the book which are excellent, 
such as tests, reviews, motivation of work, a smattering of the history of mathe- 
matics and the practical applications of mathematics to the problems of avia- 
tion, navigation, ballistics, and industry. It should not supplant the regular 
mathematics books in high school, but for the purpose for which it is designed 
it is an excellent book. 

H. F. MUNCH. 


250 Teaching Techniques. Epwarp C. Estasrooke and R. RANDOLPH KARCH. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. 131 pp. $1.25. 


This little volume is written primarily for shop instructors but contains 
much of value to younger teachers generally in the shape of good advice pre- 
sented with maxim-like brevity. Besides having sections dealing mainly with 
shop activities it considers: the qualities of a good instructor, how to plan and 
present lessons, conduct demonstrations, use questioning and discussion, use 
motion pictures and film strips, prepare and use tests, maintain discipline, 
prepare a course of study. 


C. E. PRESTON. 


Practicing the Ways of Democracy Through the Girls’ League. Saran M. 
STURTEVANT and ETHEL ROSENBERRY. Bureau of Publications. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1943. 102 pp. 

Excellent background reading for guidance counselors, deans of boys and 
girls, and teachers generally. “The Girls’ League has been selected as a typical 
student organization, but the method of teaching is believed to be equally 
sound for any student club or committee, and as useful to teachers, who also 
come into first-hand contact with the emotional problems of boys and girls, 
through clubs, home rooms, and classes, as to deans and advisers.” 

Though the monograph gives considerable detail about such matters as or- 
ganization, leadership, projects, financing, and federations, probably the out- 
standing impression left in the mind of this reviewer was as to the wealth of 
opportunity for emotionally rewarding service in this field, and probably in 
related fields of social guidance. 


C. E. PREsTON. 


Using the Wealth of the World, a Text in Economics. Ropert I. ADRIANCE. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 1943. 429 pp. 
This text is simply and interestingly written, at a level not too difficult for 
use in senior high school. Statistics and economic theory are minimized in 
favor of an appeal to young persons’ natural interests and needs to know. 
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Starting with study of the economic problems of the ordinary consumer-citizen, 
the author goes on to “describe the agencies involved in the economic process 
of transforming nature’s store of resources into finished goods and services for 
the consumer.” The book ends with chapters comparing our American eco- 
nomic system with other types, and the citing of a few challenges and ideas 
that “indicate the direction the ‘American Way’ must take,” also giving sug- 
gestions and lists of occupations through which students may find help in 
taking their individual places in economic life. 

Throughout, the author preserves a judicial attitude, listing opposing views 
on controversial questions in a way that seems wholly free from personal bias. 
In order to make the text more readable and uninterrupted he has placed 
all teaching aids in a special section in the back of the book except such 
headings as seem necessary for clarity. So far as can be in a world so rapidly 
changing, the contents are up to date. Taken as a whole, the volume can be 
read to advantage by the average citizen as well as the average high school 
student. 

C. E. PRESTON. 


Basic Mathematics for Aviation. Frank Ayres, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1943. Pp. 225. $2.20. 

This is one of a number of books published in recent months to meet the 
present needs in mathematics. The book is a handy little volume which treats 
quite adequately for review purposes the basic understandings and skills in the 
elementary fields of mathematics such as arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry and trigonometry. It also has as one of its major objectives the under- 
standing of the problems that arise in aviation and the application of elemen- 
tary mathematics to those problems. The material and outline follow rather 
closely the syllabus used by the Army Air Forces. 

Because of the nature and brevity of the book no attempt is made to 
develop logically all formulas and principles. Rather the author shows how 
the various types of problems are solved by the use of good illustrative examples, 
leaving the student then to apply the desired principles to other problems. 

The book is clear, brief, and the material is well chosen and well arranged. 
The publishers have included with the book a Lyon Computer which is an in- 
teresting and effective device for solving with great speed and accuracy many 
problems that beset the aviator. This should be greatly appreciated by the 
student. The book and its computer should find an important place in the 
present emergency. ‘ 

H. F. MuNcuH. 


Machines for America. Power for America. MARSHALL DUNN AND LLoyp N. 
Morrisett. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1943. Each 164 pp. $.80. 
These are the first two volumes to appear in a series by the authors entitled 

America At Work, designed for use in upper grades. 

Each book deals with one distinct topic, and treats that topic broadly. 
The outstanding feature is the manner in which this is done, setting each 
topic in its proper relationship to modern life as a whole rather than treating 
it in isolation. Thus power production is viewed not alone from the science 
standpoint but from that of the changes it has brought and is bringing about 
socially and economically as well. Likewise, despite the unacceptability to the 
true physicist of the definition and enumeration which the book gives of simple 
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machines, Machines for America portrays truthfully and in good proportion the 
importance of machines, their inventors and operators, in the modern world and 
the great changes that have come about in living due to their introduction. 
Books of such short length must needs be somewhat sketchy in their treat- 
ment. Yet these are well organized and excellently illustrated to convey their 
message. 
C. E. PRESTON. 


Airplane Power. General Motors Corporation. Detroit. 1943. 80 pp. Free. 

This booklet, written for the lay reader, deals clearly with the relationships 
of engines and altitudes, answering many common questions and criticisms about 
relative performance of different types of planes and engines. In particular it 
explains the types of superchargers and their effects at different altitudes. It 
points out distinctly that there is not, and probably never will be, such a 
thing as an all-purpose plane, and that airplane design, like all engineering 
design, is a compromise. 

Students of aviation in particular will be interested in this booklet. 

C. E. PRESTON. 


Essential Mathematics. FRANK J. MCMACKIN AND Roscoe P. ConkLinc. Ginn & 

Co. 1943. Pp. viii +372. $1.48. 

This book is the result of an attempt to provide material of a very prac- 
tical nature for those pupils who find themselves in high school but who are 
lacking in those knowledges and skills that are acquired by many students in the 
elementary school or at least in the junior high school. It is written especially 
for those pupils who will not go to college and hence the mathematics needed 
by them is the mathematics of everyday life. The material of the book 
centers around such topics as measurement, graphs, areas and volumes, formu- 
las, spending money wisely, using the bank’s services, protecting yourself and 
others and planning for large purchases. 

The problem material of the book has been chosen from such up to date 
fields as electricity, aviation, insurance, banking, measuring, instalment buying 
and graphs. The book is well illustrated with cuts, diagrams and pictures. 
The explanations are good. There is much activity on the part of the pupil 
called for throughout the course. The provisions for motivating the work are 
excellent. One who chooses the book as a text, however, should recognize the 
fact that much of the material is quite elementary in nature. When this is 
done the book should prove quite useful. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Essential Mathematics. William D. Reeve. New York. The Odyssey Press, Inc. 

1943. iv + 282 pp. 

The materials of this book may be classified under the old and familiar 
headings of arithmetic, intuitive geometry, algebra, trigonometry and statistics. 
Under arithmetic is treated the fundamental process with whole numbers, 
mixed numbers, decimal fractions, common fractions, denominate numbers, 
ratio, proportion, percentage and the application of these to practical prob- 
lems. Under the heading of intuitive geometry is presented, geometry of size, 
geometry of shape, practical geometric constructions and geometry of position. 
Under algebra one finds, the language of algebra, solution of equations, vari- 
ation, positive and negative numbers, fundamental operations in algebra and 
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logarithm. The trigonometry presented consists of numerical trigonometry and 
the trigonometry of oblique triangles by formulas given to the student. The 
Statistics involves little more than the mean, median and mode. 

The book is more like a work book than the ordinary text. It is quite ele- 
mentary except in a few places. Much of the material is put in the form so 
frequently found in tests such as multiple choice statements, completion state- 
ments, matching materials, et. cetera. There is a good deal of emphasis on 
the vocabulary of mathematics, its meaning and use. A little history of mathe- 
matics is included. Many of the problems are practical and quite useful in 
present every day living. 

Probably the most notable feature of the book is its usefulness in establish- 
ing correct mathematical concepts. This is made possible through the explana- 
tory material, the cuts and diagrams and the exercises. The book will, no 
doubt, be found most useful as a review course in elementary mathematics. 

H. F. MuNcH. 


School-Shop Administration. Mays and Casesurc. Bruce Publishing Company, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1943. 218 pp. 

This book is written primarily for the general shop teacher. It is a good 
reference for undergraduates and students who have not had much experience 
in the shop. The many helpful suggestions on general shop administration, 
shop operation, and shop management should be of interest to shop students 
and teachers. 

5. &. Cc 





